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SHEEP SHEARING IN WESTERN NEBRASKA 


2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


ne WORKERS ARE DOING 


One of the most notable advances in the slow 
progress of humane thought and ideas has been 
made in the state of Colorado, where a State Bu- 
reau of Child and Animal Protection was formed 
August 1, 1901. A report covering the seventeen 
months of its existence has been issued, and upon 
reading it one cannot help feeling that every state 
should follow Colorado’s good example. The idea 
of the value of such a method of conducting hu- 
mane work is well expressed in the report. The 
Colorado Humane Society was incorporated in 
1881, but did not appear to be very prosperous. In 
1887 it was reorganized witha board of fifteen 
directors and a regular salaried officer employed. 
In 1901, by act of legislature, the society, without 
losing its identity or existence as a corporate body, 
was constituted a State Board of Child and Animal 
Protection. The governor, attorney general and 
superintendent of public instruction became ex- 
officio members of its board of directors and an 
appropriation of $3,000 per year was made. This 
sum was eked out by $1,800 from the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and by other small receipts, 
giving an ageregate revenue of about $5,000 per 
year. 


This appropriation enabled the society to send a 
travelling agent out into the field, besides which 
there are nearly 300 local agents in over 150 towns 
and neighborhoods, with authority to act anywhere 
in the state. It is impossible, the writer of the 
report says, to exaggerate the difference in prestige, 
power and influence, to say nothing of assured 
revenue, between the society’s position as a private 
corporation and asanarmof the state government. 
Instead of being, as many people regarded it, an 
irresponsible society of well meaning but meddle- 
some people, doing work which might be all 
right, but was not really necessary or distinctly 
useful, it leaped at one bound into the dignity and 
importance of a regular department of state gov- 
ernment, with all that implies. It escaped the 
evils of political influence by retaining its self-con- 


trol, choosing its officers from its members, in- | 


stead of by political vote or appointment. Its 


ning of the twentieth century witnesses. 


affairs thus remained in the hands of those sincere- 
ly interested and capable of intelligently directing 
them. - 


What are some of the results of this state board 
formed to protect the helpless? ‘There is no child 
labor in Colorado. Child labor is one of the dark- 
est blots on civilization. It is not civilization, but 
barbarism. There is a law against insurance of 
the life of a child, another splendid law to protect 
the helpless. The laws relating to juvenile delin- 
quents are wisely ordered, thus Colorado leads the 


country in its care for children. As far as animals — 


are concerned, there is the same careful attention 
to their need of protection from the thoughtless 
and the intentional cruelty of man. Docking horses 
is forbidden by the law, alsothe importation of 
docked horses, and thus hundreds, perhaps thou- — 
sands, of horses will be spared much misery. It is 
not only the pain of the operation, for that is some- 
thing temporary, but the lifelong misery the horse _ 
suffers deprived of his natural protection against 
torturing flies. Every state should have the sever-_ 
est penalties against this crime. Shooting live 
birds from traps is unlawful. Keeping rabbits cap- 
tive for the purpose of liberating them to be chased 
by dogs is forbidden. Air guns and slings are a 
forbidden possession, thus much cruelty to birds 
and small animals is prevented. 


The range cattle have been carefully looked after. 
‘In the whole world of suffering,” says the report, 
‘there is nothing on so gigantic a scale, no such | 
slow and agonizing torment. There is no cruelty 
so deliberately repeated year after year with a cal- 
lousness only less marvellous than its stupidity. It | ; 
is the blackest stain on the civilization of the West, 
and all in all the most inhuman spectacle the begin- 
It is not 
the work of savage tribes or barbarous men; it is 
not done by outlaws and criminals, but by the ‘best 
citizens,’ the highest in business, politics, society 
and the church, none are excepted. . . . The cal- 
lous indifference to brute suffering often displayed — 
is incredible to those who have not witnessed it.” 
The bureau is battling with this gigantic evil which 
few humane societies take up with any zeal or per- 
sistence. On one ranch fifty miles east of Denver, 
belonging to a millionaire estate, complaint was 
made to the bureau that 2,000 head of cattle were 
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~ dying of neglect and thirst. T’wo agents went there 
ina blizzard one night, and found the men in 
charge of the ranch sitting around the stove while 
the cattle were dying outside. Backed up as they 
_were by the law, the agents compelled the men to 
ride all day with them, picking out the weakest of 
the cattle and putting them in corrals, and supply- 
ing food and water to all. ‘the men wha had so 
neglected their duty were put under arrest, and the 
administrator notified that he would also be arrested 
if he did not see that the stock was better cared for. 
_ Hay was there in abundance, but had been left out 
unstacked until mildewed. There were windmills 
and tanks and a new gasoline engine, so that water 
could have been procured and hundreds of the 
cattle saved from dying of thirst, but the men were 
not looked after and did not care to take any trouble 
to save suffering or lives of the stock. Let us all 
be thankful that there is one state which has a 
bureau for the protection of the helpless animals. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


Lassie 


The little boy and his mother were boarding in 
a small town when they first saw Lassie. Her 
name wasn’t Lassie then. She was a stable horse 
and the stable man said that she was safe and gentle, 
and really had good blood too. In the long drives 
they took alone, the little boy grew to like the 
small knowing horse very well. So when they 
left, the horse went too. 

After that Lassie lived on a farm in New Hamp- 
shire where the little boy’s family spent their sum- 
mers. It did not take her long to love her new 
‘home, her box stall, the little boy’s brother and 
tiny sister, and the man who took care of her in 
the winter. Also she loved sugar. Indeed, she 
loved her own barn so much that once when they 
changed her to another she came back with de- 
lightful persistence at every opportunity. Summer 
was her happiest time. Although she was driven 
every day, she did not allow herself to get tired; 
at every little hill she looked around gravely and 
told the children to get out and walk. 

One day Lassie was trotting briskly along the 
road with two children in the cart behind her. 
The tiny girl in the cart, very much interested in 


watching a hen cross the road, stood up, lost her 
balance, and fell under the wheels. A man up 
the road shouted ‘‘Whoa,” but it was needless; 
the little horse had stopped stock still until the 
girlie picked herself up. 

Whenever the children came home from driving, 
they jumped out when they reached the house, but 
Lassie girl went along alone down the road to the 
barn. 

Once when Lassie was running home from a 
barn where she thought she ought not to be, some 
gypsies saw her, and gave chase. When Lassie 
got to her own barn, she stopped to eat grass in 
front of the door. The gypsy man, coming up, 
said excitedly, ‘‘Here, this is my pony, who has 
run away.” 

‘‘Oh, tonsense,” said her master, ‘‘just non- 
sense, isn’t it, Lassie, Lassie?’ Lassie walked 
calmly into the barn. 

As she got older she became more queenly in 
her actions. She would not hold the bit in her 
mouth, but got it out in some way. Also her 
demands for people to get out of the carriage be- 
came more frequent. When she began to be weak 
her master said that it was time for her to be shot. 
There was great mourning among the little ones 
when their dear old playmate went to sleep.— 
Hazel Ayer Rhodes. 


A Rescue 


This family of which I speak had a peculiarly 
marked little dog named Sapho, and they were all 
very fond of him. One night last summer he sud- 
denly disappeared, no one knew how. ‘They 
searched and searched and advertised for him for 
many weeks; they got no tidings of him, and finally 
the elders of the family gave him up as lost. Not so 
the children. They all declared they should find 
him some time, and the youngest, a boy of four, 
used to pretend he wasa policeman and parade in 
a most valiant way up and down the street, inquir- 
ing of every one if they had seen Sapho. 

Late in the fall the two eldest boys, of ten and 
twelve, were out driving, and within a mile of their 
house they saw Sapho ignominiously tied to the 
seat of an open wagon, a man sitting beside him. 
They called to Sapho, and he responded with great 


joy. They told the man the dog was theirs, but he ° 


declared he had bought him and should keep him. 
He whipped up his horse and shouted back to them, 
‘You can’t keep up with me.” ‘The boys’ father 
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dealt in horses, and the one they were”driving was 
a swift one. So the race began. 

The man drove his horse at its utmost speed 
through devious ‘ways, turned short corners, and 
doubled on his tracks. However, the boys kept in 
sight of him and finally saw him turn into the yard 
of a house eight or ten miles from Boston, then 
they turned to come home. 

When Sapho saw this, he struggled with his 
chain and cried pitifully. To comfort him they 
assured him that now that they had found where he 
had been carried, their father would come the next 
day and bring him home. The father did go the 
next day and, after some expostulation with possibly 
a threat or two, succeeded in rescuing the dear little 
fellow, and great was the rejoicing at his home. 
It is noticed that he does not go outside of the gate 
alone now. — A. M.S. 


A Story of a Dog 


In the April Atlantic Monthly there was astory 
by Beirne Lay that could be used to advantage for 
reading aloud in schools or Bands of Mercy gath- 
erings. The title is Hy-a-a-ar! Dump! H’yer! 
It is about a ‘‘little bobtailed cur dog”’’ 
that belonged to ‘‘a yaller boy what wuz de son of 
de cook dar, an’ he love ev’ybody dat he ’cquainted 
wid in de worl’, Dump did, ’scusin’ dat dar cook, 
which she chase him way fum ’bout de kitchen 
when he foragin’ fur scraps an’ bones an’ larrup 
him wid her broom. 

‘‘Dump think dat de sun done rise an’ set in dat 
dar ten-year-ole yaller boy, which dey had growed 
up tergedder, an’ he come to lak me nex’ bes’ atter 
dat same ornery, no count little nigger, kaze I gun 
him bones an’ mek a miration ’bout him. 

‘*Kf dat dar yaller boy say, ‘I think I’ll go down 
de big road a piece,’ Dump ’ud up an’ bark an’ 
say, ‘I des been a studyin’ to myse’f ’bout dat same 
—how nice dat ’ud be.’ 

‘Hf yaller boy say, ‘No, I done change my min’ 
spec’ I’ll stay where I is,’ Dump des wag his tail 
and ’low, ‘Now I come to turn dat dar p’int over in 
my min’, I b’lieve I des a-honin’ to squat right 
h’yer.’ An’ fuddermo’ I is seen dat dog Dump set 
by de hour on his behime laigs watchin’ dat yaller 
boy an’ smile all de time lak he was lookin’ at 
scenery. 

‘‘T unnustan’s what dogs sez when dey talks, 
kaze I know dat mos’ un ’em kin talk; an’ I b’lieve 
dat good dogs is gwine to heaven when dey die.” 


H’yer! 


Peppo, owned by James A. Davis. 


The old negro then tells about a fine pointer that 
came with his master to visit the house and gives 


an amusing account of Dump’s courtesy to this’ 


dog, showing him all his favorite haunts and en- 


joying his companionship until he finds that the 


‘tvaller boy” has transferred all his notice to the 


newcomer, slighting his old friend Dae and then 


the tragedy begins. 
‘(Dump cyhan unnerstan’ dat nohow, kaze he 


_an’ de yaller boy has allus been de bes’ 0’ comes 


wid one anudder. 

‘‘When de yaller boy pet de p’inter dog, Dump 
ud run right up an’ put he paws on de yaller boy 
an’ push he haid in he lap, ef de yaller boy settin’ 
down ; 
look lak a rainbow, an’ he say in dog talk, as plain 
as he kin say it, ‘While yer a-pettin’ dat p’inter 
dog, marseter, doan furgit yo’ little Dump.’ But de 
yaller boy push him away an’ speak onfrien’ly to 
him, an’ one atterncon when Dump kep’ on pes- 


an’ he wag he stumpy tail so fas’ dat it 


terin’ him fur to pet him, yaller boy done lose he 


patience an’ kick Dump an’ throw a stone at him. 


‘‘When he done dat, Dump droop he yers an’ 
droop all de tail dat he can droop an’ slink off an’ 
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crawl under de porch, an’ dar he stay de ballunce 
o’ de atternoon, studyin’ ’bout de big trouble dat 
dohe come to him. 

‘<I say to de yaller boy, ‘What fur you treat dat 
little yaller dog dat_ a way, which he is a better 
dog dan you is nigger?’ an’ de yaller boy say, ‘I 
‘doan lak Dump no mo’. He gittin’ ole an’ he 

ugly. I lak dat p’inter dog!’”’ 

The little dog tries to drive away his rival in his 
master’s affections, gets worsted in the encounter, 
crawls under the porch again, refuses to eat and 
dies. Then his sympathetic friend says: 

**T pick him up an’ tek him to my room an’ lay 
him out on a piece o’ carpet on my table. Den I 
go to de sto’ down de road, an’ I buy him mighty 
han’some collar, which Dump never wo’ no collar 
when he livin’. Den I wrop him ina clean towel, 
an’ I tek a soap box an’ I lay him in dar, an’I nail 
de lid down wid brass-haid nails from de sto’. 


‘*Fuddermo’, I het de kitchen poker an’ burn dis 


yer on de lid, kase I kin print, dough I cyahn write : 
‘Dump, Bout 7 Yer Ol.’ Den I git a big white 
pine plank, an’ may de Lawd furgive ef I done 
wrong, when [| shape dat plank lak a sufferin’ cross, 
an’ I tek de poker an’ I burn dis prescription on 
dar: ie 
DISHYER IZ DUMP’S GRAV. 
HE STARV HISEF WEN 
HE HART WUZ BROAK. 


‘‘Den I bury him at de foot o’ de gyardin nigh 
de ole apple tree dar.” 


I have put this extract from a story, that I wish 
every one would procure and read, under the head- 
ing of Stories Said to be True, because it is a story 
that is in every respect one that might be true. 
The fact that dogs suffer extremely from jealousy 
and die of a broken heart cannot be denied. It is 
true that some persons have taken the ground that 
death from ‘‘a broken heart” is not possible, but 
modern science has proved that distressing emotions 
do so affect the action of the heart that death may 
be suddenly or gradually caused by a great grief. 
Many instances have been vouched for of animals 
that have died of grief. 


If our subscribers renew their subscriptions 
when their year is up without waiting to be noti- 
fied, it saves us some expense and trouble and is 
encouraging to the editor. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Teaching by Kindness 


The education of Fitz-James, who was always 
called by the French pronunciation of the name 
*¢ Fee-Jame,”’ was so very successful that I am in- 
duced to write my method down, hoping that others 
may take the trouble to carry it out with their 
dogs. When I first got him he was very shy and 
unresponsive, having evidently been frightened by 
some man, for he never got over his dislike of men 
and always preferred feminine society, especially a 
ladies’ committee. He also came with the reputa- 
tion of being fierce if irritated, and he certainly 
possessed an extraordinarily strong set of teeth. I 
have often seen him take a long beef bone and chew 
it off, holding it between his paws like a piece of 
candy. So Fitz-James was never punished by 
striking. The first thing was to gain his confidence, 
which was done by keeping him near me and talk- 
ing to him on every imaginable subject, and I was 
much alone. This made him accustomed to my 
voice and companionship, and when I finally, after 
several weeks, began to give orders, made him un- 
derstand my words and his own name much more 
easily. 

The cook had always lifted him down the kitchen 
area steps when he was a puppy and he insisted on 
her doing it ever after. 
flights and down again in the front of the house if 
he wanted to find me. So I went into the kitchen 
one day and found him waiting to be carried down 
those few steps. I called him but he frisked aboutand 
pretended that hecould not come down. I continued 
to tell him he must with great firmness, and for 
at least twenty minutes he kept up the argument 
with short barks and frisking. Then he came 
down, and I praised and patted him for giving in. 

He did everything I told him and could make 
him understand, but it must be remembered, that to 
begin with, a dog’s vocabulary is limited, and you 
must use the same words for the same thing. 
Afterwards I purposely used different phrases to 
enlarge his knowledge of English. He would jump 
over my foot and back again for something he 
liked. This he taught himself. The waitress gave 
him a piece of waflle in the dining room one day. 


He could run up two 


Three Friends: Chase Page and his two Dogs, 
Rags and Jerry. 


He rushed into the parlor to express his pleasure, 
and I held out my foot in fun and over he went 
and over again on his way back for more waffle. 
So by always giving him something when he. did 
jump, and praising him for his manner of doing it, 
I got it firmly fixed in his mind. 

Sitting up he learned in very much the same 
way. I held a piece of cake to him just out of his 
reach, then when he stood up for it, gently pressed 
him into a sitting position, and as soon as it was 
correct, gave him the cake. So he in a few trials 
learned to take the right position and get the cake 
at once. For carrying newspapers and small par- 
cels I had to have some one inanother room to call 
him after I had put it into his mouth, and told him 
it was quite the most beautiful thing I had ever 
seen. 

Dogs are very fond of flattery and understand 
perfectly. To break him of such tricks as barking 
at bicycles, etc., if I was inthe house I would shut 
him out, if I was outside I would send him in; in 
other words, I would exclude him from society for 
a short time. He generally gauged the time him- 
self, and would come with a very humble expres. 
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sion and ask if all was well. Of course like all 
dogs he plays ball until quite exhausted and out of 
breath; this needed no teaching. The great thing 
in training a dog to be a real companion is infinite 
patience, but the reward is much greater than to 
have a dog that merely obeys through fear. — 
Cornelia J. Chadwick. | 


A Good Suggestion 


A woman who is fond of dogs has discovered 
how. to keep them quiet at night. She has one of 
the most beautifully ugly bulldogs that ever carried 
off a blue ribbon, and he is the pride of her heart. 
But put down cellar or in any room away from the 
family at bedtime, he makes night hideous by his 
howls of loneliness. 
this the neighbors would not, and something had 
to bedone. Fortunately this dog had been brought 
up with a kitten, of which it was very fond, and 
after the first night or two of howls it occurred to 
some one to put the kitten in the room with the 
dog. That was all that was needed. The dog 
was lonely, but with his friend the kitten for com- 


pany he has been entirely contented wherever he 


was put to bed. 


The following valuable suggestion has been sent 


to this paper by one of its subscribers, Miss Rena 


M. Foss: 

‘‘T wonder how many people who possess cats 
ever pay any attention to their ears. 
it is quite necessary to their comfort and well- 
being. Who that takes any notice at all of cats 
has not noticed them vigorously dig at their ears, 
shake their head and jump from one place to 
another? If you examine their ears, you will find 
they are full of what looks at first sight to be dirt, 
but if examined closely under a microscope it will 
be found to be full of parasites. 
canker, and if not-attended to will end seriously 


sooner or later. How many people I have heard 


say, ‘There is something the matter with my cat’s | 


head or ears; I’ve got to have it killed.? Several 
of them have answered when I have asked them if 


they have examined its ears, ‘Oh, no! I couldn’t: 
For my part I have no 


do anything like that.’ 
patience with such people; I think that we owe it 
to our pets to make them as comfortable as possible. 
Here is a simple, easy course of treatment that will 


should notice the symptoms I have spoken of. 


If the family could stand 


Ay 
I assure you > 


It is in fact 


i . 


make pussy’s life much more enjoyable if you — 


i 


» 


- 


_—_ 
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‘*Make a strong solution of borax water, one ta- 
blespoon of borax to a half cup of water (lukewarm, 
mind), and make a swab by tying a piece of cot- 
ton to the end of.a small stick (I use orange wood, 
-as it is soft) and wash out the ears well, then let 
some run into the ear, and right out again. 
Follow this treatment for four or fiye days or until 
the inside of the ear has a pink, healthy look, then 
once in three or four weeks is enough to keep them 
in good condition. | 

‘tif the ears are completely stopped up, itis neces- 
sary to get that all out first. 

*©You will be surprised to see what a change in 
pussy’s disposition there will be after this treat- 
ment. She may rebel at first, but be gentle and 
she will soon realize that she feels better for it and 
submit quietly.” 


Letters to the Editor 


To Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends :—Seeing 
in your last issue, ‘‘It is cruel to tie a dog under a 
wagon,” reminded me of an incident at Rotterdam, 


Holland, last summer, where dogs are used as: |. 
4 i 8 ‘ children to read, or for teachers to read aloud. 


beasts of burden. I was walking through one of 
the parks and the gardener was putting out second 
planting of flowers on the banks of a miniature 
lake. <A cart filled with flowers was standing 
near, and tied under it was a large black dog. He 
was panting, his tongue hung halfway out of his 
mouth. He looked wistfully at the water. I un- 
tied him, led him to the side of the pond or lake, 
he clambered down the bank, and drank and drank, 
then he would start away and go back for another 
drink. I talked with the man and told him there 
was the proof that after a run through the dusty 
streets in the summer time he must always allow 
his dog to drink. He promised he would. I 
thought perhaps the man would tell others how to 
treat their dogs. — Mrs. Hadley, member of the 
League. 


Inspection of Livery Stables 


I wish that a law might be made compelling arigid 
examination of livery and boarding stables. There 
are stables at the North and West Ends and in 
South Boston so dark, dismal, vile with every evil 
odor, that it is a wonder any of the wretched horses 
. tabled there live a week. The horses of peddler 
and cheap express wagons are put in these dirty, 
wretched places, and not only are the accommoda- 


tions the worst imaginable, but the men keeping 
these stables starve the miserable animals confided 
to their care. One junk peddler told me he found 
out that the horse he was driving often had no 
breakfast, and the man was angry because asked 
for provender to carry out for the horse’s dinner. 
A well-known police officer told me that he knew 
of stables where poor men paid out of their scanty 
earnings enough to keep their horses fairly well 
fed, yet the horses were starved, the stable owners 
deliberately withholding the feed they were paid 
to give. Nothing, as far as I know, has ever been 
done to prevent this form of cruelty. Such stables 
should not be allowed to exist, and the state should 
employ men expressly for the purpose of finding 
these places. 


HELPS 


FOR TEACHERS 


This month I will give a few stories suited for 


I know that teachers are overcrowded with work, 
but I think there are opportunities for reading and 
for introducing in the regular course of instruction, 
humane stories that may make children more kind. 
Last week from two different directions I heard 
stories of such barbarous cruelty inflicted by quite 
young boys on dogs and cats, that it made me sick 
at heart. 
impress lessons of humanity on the rising genera- 


If mothers will not and teachers cannot 


tion, I fear our newspapers will not be large enough 
to contain the accounts of brutal fights, criminal 
assaults and murders. The record now is appall- 
ing, and not until kindness and self-control are 


taught will that record be diminished. 


A Queer Afternoon Tea 


It was a very hot day in June, too hot to play 
out on the lawn, too hot to play with the new 
French doll in the house, and little Bessie Moore 
did not know what to do with herself. After wan- 
dering around the large parlor where the blinds 
were closed to keep out the hot sun, she decided 
it was dark and gloomy, and that she would 
go upstairs to see if her mother or older sister Mary 
could help her think of some play that would be 
nice for such a hot day. ‘‘Mother,” she called as 
she went upstairs, ‘‘mother, I want to know what 
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to play. The sun makes my head ache if I play 
outdoors, and the parlor is as dark as a hole; and, 
why, mother, are you going out?” 

‘Yes, dear, Mary and I are going to Mrs. Stan- 
wood’s. She is to have an afternoon tea.” 

‘‘Oh dear, oh dear!” said Bessie fretfully, ‘‘then 


I shall be all alone;”’ and the tears came into Bes-. 


sie’s blue eyes. 

Her mother looked at the mournful little face 
and saw that the child was tired and hot, so she 
said very quietly, ‘‘Well, dearie, I’ve a plan to 
propose to you. Mary and I will be out until din- 
ner time. Let me see, it is four o’clock now, so 
that will give you two hours to make up a play in. 
When I come home, you must tell me what it is, 
and if it is a real nice one, father, Mary and I will 
play it with you this evening, and you may sit up 
half an hour later than usual. Now be sure to 
make up a fine, new play !” 

Bessie was very fond of games, and this new plan 
seemed very delightful. Then how perfectly lovely 
it would be to sit up until half past eight. Why 
sometimes her mother didn’t sit up later than ten, 
and that wasn’t so very much later. So with a 
very different looking face from the sad little one 
of a few minutes ago, she called out a bright ‘‘Good 
bye, I hope you’ll have a real nice time,” to her 
mother and pretty sister, and then began to rack 
her brains to make up the new play. What should 
it be? Should she be a fairy princess and her 
father the brave man who came and saved her? 
No, because that would leave out mother and Mary. 
Suppose she should play she was Mrs. Stanwood 
and give an afternoon tear But no, mother and 
Mary would come, but that would leave out father, 
for he never would go to teas. Suddenly she heard 
music, and running quickly to the window she saw 
a dark-looking man coming:up the hot road leading 
a great bear by achain. He came up near the win- 
dow and taking up a fife he began to play on it 
while the great bear began to dance, very slowly. 
Bessie was laughing at the bear’s queer, clumsy 
jumps, when she suddenly noticed his great, red 
tongue hanging out of his mouth, and she called to 
the man: 

‘¢The poor bear is thirsty! Wait!” 

‘©Yes, yes,” nodded the man, who could not speak 
much English; ‘the verra t’irsty, me t’irsty too.” 
"Then a bright idea came to Bessie! Here was 
her new play! She would give an afternoon tea 

for the bear! 


‘‘Don’t make him dance!” she begged, and the 
man looked very much astonished. ‘Here, bring 
him here,” cried Bessie, pointing to the lawn by 
the side of the house where the shadow lay over 
the grass. The man did as:she said, and the tired 
bear lay down on the soft grass while Bessie hur- 
ried to the kitchen. ‘*Bridget, quick, please! I 
want a big tin pan full of cold water, and I want 
some bread, and buns, or gingerbread, and any- 
thing there is. I’m giving an afternoon tea to a 
bear and a man out on the grass !” 

‘CA bear?” was all that enue ree Bridget could 
Say. 

Naess Come quick! You may come 
to the tea, too! Do, do, there’s a good Bridget! 
I’ll give you a kiss if you will!” 

Now Bridget loved that little face with its big 
blue eyes very dearly, so she put down her work, 
filled a large tin pan with water and followed 
Bessie. Indeed, it was a queer sight that met her 
eyes! There, in the shade on the grass, sat a tired, 
ragged man, and near him lay a tired, dusty bear. 
She put the pan of water down by the bear, and 
he drank, and then lying down he put one of his 
big, dirty front paws into the pan and cooled it. 

Next he washed the other front paw, and then 
picking up the pan he threw the rest of the water 
over his back paws. ‘Then after munching a bun 
he stretched out at full length and went to sleep! 
The tired man enjoyed his food and the rest on the — 
cool grass, and tried with the few English words 
that he knew to thank Bessie. 

‘‘Verra good lilgirl,” he said. 

‘‘Where do you live?” asked Bessie. _ 

‘‘No, no,” said the man, shaking his head and 
smiling, for he could not understand what she said. 

‘‘Oh, Bridget, just give him a glass of that 
lemonade that is on the table in the dining 
room, and then the bear can get a longer nap 
while the man is drinking it,” said Bessie; and 
so kind-hearted Bridget brought out a glass of 
cool lemonade and the man drank it with great 
pleasure. Then he called the bear, who got up 
and shook himself, and then, with many smiles | 
and bows, the ragged man and his funny compan- 
ion walked down the road. Bessie watched them 
as long as they were in sight and then turning to 
Bridget she said, ‘‘Isn’t it nice that I’m not old 
enough to go with mother to real teas, for if I’d 
gone, you know that poor, tired bear wouldn’t 
have had his afternoon tea.”’ 


yes ! 
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It was a very bright-faced Bessie who ran to 
meet her mother an hour later. ‘‘Well, have you 
made up a new play, and do you want us to play 
it to-night ?”? asked Mrs. Moore. 

*‘Oh, I’ve had a veal time, not a play,’”’ was the 
reply. ‘‘I’ve had an afternoon tea for a great, big 
bear, and a real tired man, and, oh, mother, he 
washed his feet in the tin pan, and he said, ‘Verra 
good lil girl,’ and he was led by a chain, and he 
lay down—” 

What!” exclaimed Mrs. 
what are you talking about?” 

Then Bessie told her all about her afternoon tea, 
and when she had finished her account she said, 
‘It makes me feel real happy to think that that 
poor, tired bear got something to eat, and some- 
thing to drink, and a bath for his feet, and a good 
nap. I guess my afternoon tea was as good fun 
as yours, mother, after all.” —M. C. W. 


Moore. ‘‘Bessie, 


Brother Bruin 


A dancing bear grotesque and funny 
Earned for his master heaps of money, 
Gruff yet good-natured, fond of honey, 
And cheerful if the day was sunny. 

Past hedge and ditch, past pond and wood, 
He tramped, and on some common stood ; 
There cottage children circling gayly, 
He in their midmost footed daily. 
Pandean pipes and drums and muzzle 
Were quite enough his brain to puzzle: 
But like a philosophic bear 

He let alone extraneous care 

And danced contented anywhere. 


Still, year on year, and wear and tear, 

Age even the gruffest, bluffest bear. 

A day came when he scarce could prance, 
And when his master looked askance 

On dancing bear who would not dance. 

To looks succeeded blows ; hard blows 
Battered his ears and poor old nose. 

From bluff and gruff he waxed curmudgeon ; 
He danced indeed, but danced in dudgeon, 
Capered in fury fast and faster :— 

Ah, could he once but hug his master 

And perish in one joint disaster ! 

But deafness, blindness growing, 

Not fury’s self could keep him going. 

One dark day when the snow was snowing 
His cup was brimmed to overflowing ; 

He tottered, toppled on one side, 

Growled once, and shook his head, and died. 


The master kicked and struck in vain, 

The weary drudge had distanced pain 

And never now would wince again. 

The master growled: he might have howled 


Or coaxed, that slave’s last growl was growled. 
So gnawed by rancor and chagrin, 
One thing remained : he sold the skin. 


What next the man did is not worth 

Your notice or my setting forth, 

But hearken what befell at last. 

His idle working days gone past, 

And not one friend and not one,penny 

Stored up (if ever he had any 

Friends: but his coppers had been many), 

All doors stood shut against him, but 

The workhouse door which cannot shut. 

There he droned on, a grim old sinner, 

Toothless and grumbling for his dinner, 

Unpitied quite, uncared for much 

(The rate payers not favoring such), 

Hungry and gaunt, with time to spare: 

Perhaps the hungry, gaunt old bear 

Danced back, a haunting memory. 

Indeed I hope so: for you see 

If once the hard old heart relented 

The hard old man may have repented. 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


Pomp and the Kitten 


I thought other boys and girls would like to 
know about a dog I had when I was a little girl. I 
always loved dogs and fed all who came near the 
house, and papa told me he was afraid I might get 
bitten some time, so that if I would promise never 
to feed strange dogs, he would get me one of my 
own. Mamma always fed all the dogs. 

My dog’s name was Pomp. He was a Beagle 
hound, white with black spots. We had a kitten 
who always came and stepped into Pomp’s plate 
whenever he was eating. Pomp would snap at him 
two or three times, until the kitten would come 
around beside Pomp and eat contentedly. One day 
the kitten didn’t get out as soon as Pomp wished, 
and he knocked him out so roughly that the kitty 
had to be killed. Pomp knew that he had killed 
the kitten, and went and lay down under the lounge 
where he stayed three days. He wouldn’t come 
out for any amount of coaxing. 

Pomp was afraid of thunder showers and always 
wanted to lie down near some one he knew. He 
could open and shut doors. There was an old man 
who lived at the town farm (four houses above 
us) that was lame and went with two canes. Pomp 
would always take hold of his coat and lead him 
home when he was down at our house. Pomp 
died of old age. — Ada Pike. 


To teach kindness is to teach the highest civiliza- 
tion and the only practical Christianity.— A. H, S. 


IO 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Among His Friends. 


An Incident of the League 


One day last month a poorly dressed, bareheaded 
old woman was seen walking along Carver Street 
crying. A kind lady, observing her distressed 
condition, questioned her and found she was 
searching for the Animal Rescue League. She 
had something wrapped up in a faded, torn and 
dirty shawl, something she was holding very 
tenderly, and upon inquiry she explained that it 
was a sick cat and she was carrying him to the 
‘cats’ home” to see what could be done for him. 
She entered the office, sat down, and carefully 
opened the old shawl, disclosing an emaciated, 
dirty cat. The woman looked up at us pitifully 
and asked what we thought of him. ‘‘He isn’t 
very clean,” she said apologetically, ‘‘since he’s 
been sick he don’t seem to want to wash himself 
at all.” 

We told her that if the cat seemed very sick she 
had better let him be chloroformed and not carry 
him back, but she exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t give him up 
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yet.. He’s all I’ve got, and he hears me comin’ 
three flights up, and calls out to me. He sleeps — 


on my bed. I’ve just got one room and I go out 
to work.” 


We asked her a few questions and advised cat- i 


nip, sulphur and lard, and raw beef cut up fine. 


She thought he couldn’t eat the beef, so our matron ~ 


got a little and offered him. The poor cat jumped 
out of his mistress’ arms, so eager was he to get it, 
and he ate as much as we dared give him. | 
While he was on the floor eating, the old 
woman’s face was a study. She laughed with joy, 


and she exclaimed over and over, ‘Just see him! 


Oh, he’ll get better. 
Heret}: 

We gave her a package of the meat to carry 
home with her, and a paper bag of catnip. She 
beamed upon us and said, ‘‘ Oh! me heart was so 
sore comin’ here I cried all the way. I brought a 
pail of water so he could drink on the way, but he 
wouldn’t take it. Now I’m sure he’s better already.” 

The poor woman, with her only friend and com- 


God bless you kind people 


panion, set out for Harrison Avenue, but she 


forgot her little tin pail of water and came back 
for it, then thanking us again, she went away, still 
smiling. 3 


There are often little flings of an unpleasant na- 
ture made against women who lavish tenderness on 


dogs or cats. Ina recent paper a picture, in-~ 


tended to be funny, and occupying nearly a page, 
represented two women sitting facing each other, 
one, a sour-faced elderly woman, holding a little 
dog in her arms, while the other, a sweet-faced 
young woman, has a child leaning against*her lap. 
The idea this picture was intended to convey was 
apparent. It is time this absurd comparison was rele- 
gated to the background. It is worn as threadbare as 
the jokes ( ?) aboutthe mother-in-law, and is flagrant-_ 
ly untrue to life. It is the exception, not the rule, _ 
when a man or a woman whose heart is tender 
toward dogs and cats does not carry that tenderness 
and sympathy into all the relations of life. As 
president of the Animal Rescue League I have had 
abundant opportunity to study the character of men 
and women in all walks of life who are interested 
in dogs and cats, and I have found it to be almost 
invariably the case that members of the League 
who are the most active, unselfish and tender in 
their work for dogs and cats are the most ready to 
help any cause that is weak and needs assistance, 


/ 
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whether it be for men, women or children. Some 
of the most generous friends of our League are 
giving larger amounts to help human beings than 
to rescue dogs and cats. Some who are most ready 
to rescue suffering animals I know to be affection- 
ate and devoted mothers. One of our members, 
who would walk for miles to rescue a suffering 
dog or cat, has a son, a handsome youth, her most 
cherished companion, and he is fully in sympathy 
with his mother’s work, often going out of his way 
between school hours to take lost or deserted ani- 
mals to the League. Another active member of the 
League, who has given much money and time to 
help on the work, is one of the sweetest, most lov- 
ing of mothers. I could mention many names of 
women, and of men, who love and tenderly care 
for children and dogs and cats, their interest in the 
one not interfering with their interest in the other. 
Why should it not be so? What can there be in 
_a love for these creatures, so utterly dependent upon 
mankind for their happiness, that should harden 
the heart against any higher form of life? 


That there are men and women who confess to 
loving horses, dogs and cats more than they do hu- 
man beings is quite true, but if we look closely into 
the lives of such persons and gain their confidence 
we shall often find that they have suffered much 
from their own kind, met with ingratitude or treach- 
ery and have had their strong, warm affections 
trampled under foot; then they turn, with sorrow 
in their hearts, from the unkindness of man to the 
faithful devotion of these fourfooted friends who 
give so much andare satisfied with so little. When 
I find a man or a woman who confesses to loving 
dogs and cats better than human beings I feel sure 
there is a story of sorrow and disappointment back 
of this declaration. Here is a woman whose child 
has turned ungrateful and gone his own way, leav- 
ing the mother suffering from a worse desolation 
than death. What wonder if this lonely, starved 
heart feeds itself upon the faithful, affectionate 
companionship of a dog ora cat? But there are 
also many happy men and women whose sympa- 
thies go out to all living things, and through their 
love for all make their corner of the world brighter 
and better. 


It might be well for those who are disposed to 
be contemptuous over a woman carrying a dog to 
try to see through heir mental vision a living 


‘ignorance. 


picture I saw, and have not forgotten. 
a street car. 


It was in 
On one side sat a woman with a 
baby in her arms. Almost exactly opposite sat an 
older woman with a little dog on her lap. I saw 
a passenger or two cast scornful glances at the 
woman who held so tenderly the little dog, but a 
close observer might have seen the woman with 
the dog cast one longing, earnest glance at the 
baby, then lower her eyes to her little dog—eyes 
that had suddenly filled with tears. Was the little 
dog a link with the past which held the memory 
of a child of her own, loved and lost? Or did the 
bitter thought stir her, That woman is_ blessed 
with a child and I have only this little dog? 


Do you say, let her adopt a child? Those who 
say this show how little they know or think about 
the great responsibility of bringing up a child. 
To assume such a responsibility a woman must be 
possessed of either a vast amount of courage or 
Few mothers bring up their children 
in a way to procure either their own comfort or 
the after happiness of the child. What right has 
a woman to assume such a charge unless she is 
well fitted for it by patience, love, time and money, 


all of which are needed to do justice to a child? 


There are hundreds of lonely households where a 
dog or a cat can be company and create a pleasant 
diversion, but where circumstances imperatively 
forbid the adoption of a child. Every one needs 
some object to love and. care for, something that 
helps to make home more cheerful. 
cannot have children. 


Every one 
What right has any one to 
laugh at the affection a neighbor less rich in family 
companionship may have for a dog or a cat? 


te 


Notice to Subscribers 


By some mishap at the place of mailing the ad- 
dress fell off about thirty of last month’s Fourfooted 
Friends. If any subscriber has not received the 
April number please notify us and we will make 
good the omission. 


Subscriptions to this paper, 50 cents a year, are 
gladly received at 68 Carver street. 


The fourth annual report of the Animal Rescue 
League may now be had by sending to 68 Carver 
street. Please send stamp for postage. 
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Miss Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


ie 


A notable event of the month of April was the 
benefit given for the League at Tremont Theatre 
on the afternoon of Thursday, 16th. Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, who became a member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League when she was in this city a 
year ago, consented to assist the League by giving 
a new one-act play, Dolce, written for her by John 
Luther Long, and never before presented on the 
stage. The play was extremely bright and in- 
teresting and Mrs. Fiske was charming in her réle 
of the young Italian countess. Mrs. Agnes Booth 


Schoeffel was delightful in Old Love Letters, 
and was ably assisted by Mr. Louis Massen and 
Mr. F..S. Hammond. Mr. James Young, Mr. 
Henry Woodruff, and Mr. William Norris added 
much to the pleasure of the entertainment by their 
recitations. Mrs. Mabel Mann Jordan, Miss 
Florence Morrison and Mr. Alvin V. Baird fur- 
nished music behind the scenes. Mr. Schoeffel 
Mrs. J. J. Enneking 
loaned the furnishing of the studio scene in | 
Dolce and Miss Florence Enneking set the stage. 
The result was the addition of $950 to the League 
treasury, for which the directors of the League feel 
deeply grateful to those who so generously gave 
their valuable time and talent, also to the Entertain- 
ment Committee who took charge of the details 
connected with this successful benefit. The names 
of the committee are as follows: 3 


Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, 75 Marlboro street, 
chairman; Mrs. Livingston Cushing, Mrs. Arthur 
T. Cabot, Mrs. John C. Fairchild, Miss Estelle H. . 
Kimball, Mrs. B. J. Lang, Miss Rosamund Lang, 
Miss Annie F. Manning, Mrs. Andrew Robeson, 
Miss Margaret A. Rand, Miss Anna E. Storrs, 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, Mrs. Bentley W. Warren, 
Miss Florence Windom. 


gave the use of. the theatre. 


It is decided that the Animal Rescue League 
will hold another fair December 1.. We hope all — 
friends of our cause will work for it this summer. 
The fair will be in charge of the Entertainment 
Committee. 


One of the most pathetic incidents of the month 
past was that of a man who brought his little terrier 
to the League for treatment. When the little dog 
was examined it was found that she was suffering 
from an advanced cancer, and being an old dog an 
operation would almost certainly prove fatal. As — 
she was in so bad a condition the man was per- 
suaded to let her be chloroformed. He consented 
for the dog’s sake and held her in his arms, the 
tears running down his cheeks while the chloroform 
was administered, then her little body was carefully 
wrapped up and placed ina basket and the man, 
struggling to get command of himself, carried it 
away, but before he went he said, ‘‘Oh, how can I 
go home and tell my wife! We both loved her so 
much we would have done anything to save 
hey.” , 
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A very enjoyable recital was given by the pupils 
of Miss Virginia Tufts in the vestry of the Church 
of the Disciples, April 24, the proceeds, $25, being 
afterward presented to the League by Miss Tufts, 
whose aim is not only to assist our work but to 
interest the young people in humane work. 


Letters to the Editor 


Animal Rescue League :— Please find enclosed 
$1.00 as my membership fee for the coming year. 
Tam more than pleased with the good work you 
are doing. I dearly love all kinds of pets and have 
a good many of them. I live on a large place, and 
they have plenty of room to run about and enjoy 
themselves, which they do to their hearts’ content. 
I have a large yellow and white cat which weighs 
sixteen pounds, and three smaller ones, two of which 
are half grown kittens; one is a black one, and 


when I got him I took him away from some boys’ 


who were tormenting him and brought him home. 
The poor little thing was afraid to go out of the 
house for as much asa week. Then I found an- 
other little kitten to play with him, and the two 
are inseparable. I made them a nice bed, and they 
go to sleep every night with their paws around each 
other. They usually get up every night about 


twelve o’clock and play for an hour and then go to | 


sleep again. 

I also have about fifty little sparrows that I have 
regularly fed three times a day all winter. They 
fly in through the shed window so they are out of 
the cold and storms, they also sleep in there. They 
are as big and fat as can be. 
quite a lot. 

I have chloroformed about nine stray cats this 
year, that came to the house, that looked as if they 
never had a home. 


They chirp and sing 


There was one in particular 
that was sick, and nothing but skin and bones, I 
don’t see how the poor thing ever stood up. What 
do you think of an endless chain letter scheme for 
raising some money for the benefit of the League? 
The next time | am in Boston I am coming out to 
the League rooms, and with your permission I may 
want to take a cat. There are no children here to 
bother them.— Yours sincerely, (|. D... Green- 
field, Mass. 


Some time ago I wrote you asking your advice 
about my little dog. Your answer was to advise 
me to use chloroform, which I did, and he left me 
without any suffering. Although others thought 


him nothing but a little worthless old dog, I know 
I lost a friend that day truer than any I shall ever 
know again. He is buried where I see his little 
grave every day. It is covered now with evergreen 
which I will leave there through the winter. Yes- 
terday a little white stone was placed there with 
his name on it. That seems to be all I can do 
now to show how much I loved him. Fortunately 
for me, the day my little friend went from me, a 
blind man who has no home and few friends came 
intomy home. In caring for him I thought a little 
less of my loss than I could have otherways. I 
should not dare write this long letter to a stranger 
had you not asked me so kindly to tell you about 
my little friend. I see your name sometimes in 
the paper and know from what I read there that 
you are very busy, but hope you will find time to 
write to me again. I am deeply interested in dumb 
animals; for that reason if no other, I hope some 
time to meet you.— Sincerely, Imogene Shaw, 
Surry, N. H. 


A Dog Who Loved Milk 


A fine collie was brought to the League recently 
who was given up by his owner for a novel reason. 
He went about the neighborhood stealing milk from 
the doorsteps. How he managed to open the cans 
or bottles was not described, but it was stated that 
he drank the milk. As his fault didnot seem: with- 
out a remedy, it was decided to find him a home in 


the country, on a milk farm if possible. 


A Bright Terrier 

It is gratifying to see how soon most of the dogs 
taken in at the League become attached to the 
place, although it makes it harder to part with 
A fox terrier was given away when he had 
been at the League only twenty-four hours. He 
was taken to State street to his new master’s office 
After the office hours 
were over his owner went to the basement to get 
him and take him out of the city to his home, but 
the dog was gone. 


them. 


and put in the basement. 


The next morning bright and 
early he appeared on Carver street, and came to 
the door of the League asking to be let in. 

We wondered where he spent the night, and 
how he reasoned out that the League was a better 
place to return to than the home he must have had 
before he was brought to us. At all events it was 
a token of confidence in us that was touching and 


deeply appreciated. 
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I am sure some one will read the above and ask 
how, when these homeless dogs trust us so, we 
can put any of them to death. Not one dog that 
enters these doors is ever put to death unless there 
The old, the blind, the 
mangy, and diseased dogs, the fighting dogs that 
had to be given up, vicious dogs that bite the 
children in the neighborhood they live in, dogs 
that have contracted a habit of almost constant 
barking, tramp dogs that we give away to two and 
three good homes but find they will not stay 
anywhere unless chained, dogs that are mourning 
for the master or mistress they have lost, and refuse 
to be comforted—such dogs are brought every week, 
almost every day to the League and are in the 
majority. 


is a good reason for it. 


Poisoning Dogs 


There has been considerable agitation in Win- 
chester over the death of some valuable dogs that 
were poisoned. It is not only cruel but cowardly 
to poison dogs and cats in one’s neighborhood, no 
matter how troublesome they are, but the cruel are 
always cowardly. 

Doubtless there are dogs in some neighborhoods 
that ought to be killed. Frequently appeals have 
been made to the Animal Rescue League to know 
what could be done to rid a neighborhood of a 
dog that was killing pet cats and kittens and 
mangling small dogs, a veritable criminal among 
dogs. Such dogs should just as positively be sen- 
tenced to death as a man who is a deliberate and un- 
repentant murderer. If there is no hope of curing 
the dog of his passion for killing, he is a danger 
to the community and should die. But he 
should be openly killed, and his innocent neigh- 
bors should not be made to suffer and die for 
his sins. Poison used in this cowardly fashion is 
likely to kill the most noble, gentle, valuable dog 
in the neighborhood, while the real criminal may 
go free. 

A man or a woman who will keep a dog that 
kills and mutilates other dogs or cats deserves 
some punishment that shall be felt. No one hasa 
right to keep such a dog, and if the law will not 
protect the neighborhood, then an expert marksman 
should watch his opportunity and when the dog is 
engaged in his cruel sport of killing or mangling a 
cat or dog, quietly shoot him. I do not believe any 
court would condemn a man for protecting his dog 
or cat from one of these dangerous animals, pro- 


viding the animal is quickly and mercifully killed. 
Poison is neither quick nor merciful, and no one is 
justified in taking this means of ridding a’ neighbor- 
hood of a pest. 

First make a courteous, reasonable complaint to 
the owner of the dog. If this is not heeded, apply 
to the law. If the law will do nothing, find some 
perfectly humane way of killing the offending dog, 
that dog and no other. | 

Some boys take pleasure in setting a dog on cats 
and on other dogs. They deliberately cultivate in 
the dog a habit of fighting and killing, and so make 
the dog a public nuisance. It is a cruel thing to do 
and is sure to get the dog into trouble sooner or 
later. Occasionally dogs are brought to the Animal 
Rescue League by their owners who have been 
warned to get rid of them for this reason, and in 
these cases, no matter how good the dog may other- 
wise be, the rule is to have him mercifully and 
promptly killed, not given away where he can take 
the lives of loved and valued pets in any other town 
or state. 


Those who are interested in the work of the 
Animal Rescue League can help it by becoming 
members and paying an annual fee of $5.00 active, 
$1.00 associate, and 25 cents for a junior member- 
ship fee. These fees constitute our annual income, 
and we are glad to welcome new members. 


If members of the League would be so kind as ~ 
to send us changes of address it would save us 
both trouble and the unnecessary expense of send- 
ing circulars, papers and reports to the wrong ad- 
dress. 


‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least 
of these, ye did, it not unto Me,” ».**One  oistne 
least’? may be the starving dog or cat you turn 
away from your home. If not a sparrow falleth 
unto the ground without the notice and the com- 
passion of the Creator of all things, does He not 
note the plaintive cry of every suffering creature? 


—A.H.S5S. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. — 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 


timely dose of one of these remedies. 


information of their use. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Weare glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 


Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $1.00 s 
Junior Members - - - 25cents “ 
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A! this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 
ESTABLISHED 188<a. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


T5 


A Fifty Cent Bottle 


-- OF... 


Jaynes’ 
Balsam of Tar 


Will cure your cough 


or we refund the 
money. 


JAYNES & CO. 


Trade Mark. 


| SEO LLORES: 
50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 
Summer St., Corner South. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


foppiho! 


reQUD CUFANIINESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


CABOT'S 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is designed as a book for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustra- 
tions will arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series. Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


_ Mailing price $1.65. 


Ways of Wood Folk. 


Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Wilderness Ways. | Mailing price 70 cents. 
Mailing price 50 cents. 
Secrets of the Woods. Stickney’s Bird World. 


Mailing price 60 cents. ; | Mailing price 70 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Specs 


IN 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from $3.00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV= 

| ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 

Flees, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 

Office Hours at Animal Rescue® League, | Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 


or call fo Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 
68 Carver Street, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. — 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


